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political writers sought him out as a kind of curio. They came to stare, and went away to admire. At a Gridiron Club dinner, the redoubtable Paul McNutt was the chief speaker on one side, Stassen on the other. And in a speech packed with humor (which is not usually pronounced in him) the Minnesotan all but obliterated McNutt.
In the summer of 1939, Roy Dunn, the national committeeman, got a long distance call from Henry P. Fletcher, counsel of the Republican National Committee. Fletcher spoke from the offices of his friend Sam Pryor, the Connecticut leader. "Can you come to New York?" Fletcher asked Dunn. "When?" Dunn replied. "As soon as you can/' said Fletcher. In New York Fletcher and Pryor told Dunn, "It's time to talk about this man Stassen. What would you think of him as keynoter for the next [1940] convention? We want a young man and someone from the West. But is he a free lance, or is he bound to anybody?"
Dunn traveled back to St. Paul and sounded out Stassen, who was naturally pleased, and then wired New York, "Governor answered all questions satisfactorily." So it came about that a man who was too young to run for president himself became keynoter at the Philadelphia convention that nominated Willkie. (He was at the time thirty-three and by constitutional limitation a president must be thirty-five.)
Then an astonishing thing happened. By inflexible tradition, the keynoter at a national convention is a kind of neutral, and in particular is supposed never to support anybody himself until balloting has begun. Meanwhile, however, Stassen and Willkie had become friends. The intermediary who first interested the governor in Willkie was the late columnist Raymond Clapper. Clapper drifted through Minnesota about six weeks before the convention and had a long talk with him. One of his friends asked him later what he had asked Stassen about. "I didn't ask him a darned thing," Ray replied. "I'm up to my neck for Willkie, and all I did was tell Stassen that Willkie ought to be the nominee." Also John Cowles of the Minneapolis Star-Journal had a good deal to do with promoting Willkie sentiment.
On that vivid day in June, 1940, when Stassen made his keynote speech, the Minnesota delegation was split three ways: seventeen out of twenty-two for Vandenberg, the rest divided between Bob Taft and Dewey. Someone said, "Where does Stassen stand ?" The answer came, "He has one foot in Taft's camp, one in Dewey's, and a thfrd with Willkie." The night before the balloting, the governor sat in informal conference with the four Minnesota newspapermen who had covered him from the beginning. The newspaper men split 2-2 for Willkie, but there was no hint from Stassen himself as to his preference, no indication of any kind. Then he spent some hours with Dunn. Though he said nothing specific, Dunn thought that he was going to come out for Dewey.